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Selections from the Life of Mary Dudley. 
(Continued from page 362.) 

1813.—At the time of the autumn Quarterly 
Meeting, she felt her mind so exercised on ac- 
count of the young people belonging to it, as to 
have @ meeting ‘appointed specially for them, 
respecting which she made the following short 
memorandum. 

“Ninth month 29th, 1813. A large and 
traly solemn season with those constituting the 
class from children to youth, and advancing to 
waturity. The pins of my enfeebled tabernacle 
wemed sensibly loosening at the time, yet grac- 
ious help was vouchsafed, so that some good re- 
lief of mind was obtained and thankfulness felt 
for the renewed favor experienced. Strong is 
the attraction which I feel to this beloved class 
of the people” 

In the Twelfth Month she entered upon a 
Visit to some of the families belonging to Dev- 
onshire-house meeting, not feeling bound to the 
whole. After having sat in above thirty famil- 
ies, she felt her mind released from the exercise, 
and adds the following remark to her notice of 
the last family she visited. 

“A truly solemn season, confirming in the 
| trust that this warfare was not engaged in at our 
; | own cost; but through unmerited mercy, that 
ill things requisite have been vouchsafed and 
the blessed experience given in some seasons of 
_| Mfreshing influence, that such as water are wa- 
| tered themselves.” 
|| While confined by illness from one of our 
Quarterly Meetings about this time, she wrote 
48 follows : 

“After parting with two of my beloved chil- 
ten this morning, whom I would gladly have 
tecompanied as to a solemn assembly, I was 
eusible of a degree of overshadowing goodness, 
under the calming influence whereof I seemed 
rawn to consider, how at such seasons there 
might he a profitable mingling in spirit, even 
underexternal separation ; whereby united pray- 
es might ascend, that the return of these con- 
Vocations should be holy, like the solemn feasts 


or ieee divinely appointed, and consecrated to 
rd. 







“It appears clear to my best feelings, that if 
wlose gathered, and such as are in right order- 
ing personally absent, were first to feel after 
renewings of inward strength, bringing their 





spirits into a state of humble waiting, resigna- 
tion would be their peaceful covering as indi- 
viduals, and in proportion to the 
spiritual life attained to, concern felt that the 
assemblies might be crowned by the presence of 
the King Immortal; or if he proved a God 
hiding himself, that his devoted children might 
continue the acceptable exercise of faith and 
patience, until He was pleased to command 
‘light to shine out of obscurity, and their dark- 
ness to be as the noon day.’ 
be encouraged to put up a prayer for the rem- 
nant that is left, whether in vocal or mental as- 
piration, till the Lord turn the captivity of the 
people generally, and cause a glorious breaking 
forth as on the right hand and on the left. 


egree of 


Yea, such would 


“Universal as this desire may be, extending 


from sea to sea, and from shore to shore, I have 
been, and am now afresh sensible, that there 
are desires peculiarly earnest for the people 
among whom we dwell, and bonds of spiritual 
unity with those of our brethren, who in a 
measure of pure life, we feel as bone of our 


bone. While for these the desire is renewedly 


raised, that each may stand faithfully in their 
lot, willing to do or suffer according to the Di- 
vine will; fervent also is the solicitude, that 
such as have not stept further than the outer 
court, ma 
ced of Him who sitteth between the cheru- 


be brought under the awakening 


ims, and whose name is holy! 
“T am thankful to feel, in my secluded state, 


and while tried with pain hard to nature, but I 


hope not murmured at, the prevalence of that 
love which drew me hither; where, as in my 
home, I feel settled in concern for a Quarterly 
Meeting, large and important, as composed of 
various members, each designed to fill some 
place in the militant, and be fitted to join the 
triumphant church, when time to them shall 
be no longer. 

“T pray that the harmonizing power of Di- 
vine love may be so known, as for the great de- 
sign to be fully answered, and that none may rest 
in a name, without an experience of the nature 
of true religion. 

“T have viewed mentally an assembly such 
as our Quarterly Meeting, collected under the 
solemn profession of being spiritual worshippers, 
sitting in outward silence before the Lord, and 
apparently waiting only upon Him. Oh, the 
awfulness wherewith I have often beheld these 
meetings, while my eye has affected my heart, 
and the language forcibly arisen, let us be as 
we appear, let us gather to the Source of un- 
failing help; fully believing that if all were 
ay engaged in feeling their wants, and 
the only way of having them supplied, the 
united breathing would ascend as pure incense, 
and the lifting up of the heart be an accepta- 
ble sacrifice. 

“The Lord is powerfully at work in the 
earth, operating through various means to effect 
his unsearchable purposes. Oh! that the re- 
—_— ranks in a Society holding in profession 
the standard of Truth, the sufficiency of Divine 
light, the necessity of redeeming, sanctifying 


grace, may not only see, but duly consider, 
their high and holy calling. 

“Tt is a religious consideration which all 
have need increasingly to dwell under, and were 
the mind sufficiently withdrawn from sublunary 
objects, to the contemplation of those which are 
alone pure and permanent, many would as- 
suredly be prepared in a spiritual sense, to 
unite in the testimony which was borne on a 
very inferior occasion, by one coming from far, 
the one-half was not told me. Nay, verily! for 
had the Lord’s messengers ‘the tongue of the 
learned,’ or could they utter with angelic power 
the sensations they may, at times, be favored 
with, all would fall short in describing the 
beauty of Zion, the safety of her inhabitants, 
and those transcendent pleasures which are at 
God’s right hand. Let the Lord then work in 
your hearts, beloved young friends, convincing 
how true substantial rest is to be found, and 
through converting goodness entered into. 

“The choice is left to us all, none will be 
forced into the path of happiness; but as the 
awakened attractive influence of Divine love is 
yielded to, and the light which maketh mani- 
fest obediently followed, the work of transforma- 
tion will gradually advance; ‘the new man 
which after God is created in righteousness and 
true holiness,’ will strengthen and mature, until 
there is a reaching to the fulness of the stature 
mercifully designed.” 

After my beloved mother got out to meetings, 
and was again engaged in active service, she 
wrote the succeeding observations : 

“Wonderful have been the dealings of un- 
erring wisdom; marvellously hath the Lord 
preserved, sustained and even consoled me, in 
and through innumerable conflicts of body and 
mind, and under inexpressibly proving priva- 
tions. Yea, He hath, to my humbling admira- 
tion, made the clouds his chariots, and the 
sorest afflictions ministers of his will; having 
in some small proportion to multiplied advan- 
tages in the line of suffering, effected submission, 
and I reverently trust, produced increasing de- 
sire to love and serve Him. Yet is my sole 
reliance placed upon his abundant malin 
here I depend for the gracious acceptance of 
my feeble efforts to promote his ever worthy 
cause, and forgiveness of all omissions and com- 
missions against the pure revealed will of my 
Divine Master. 

“ Unprofitable servant, is a language I can une- 
quivocally adopt, and if I could sound through 
the whole earth what is my heartfelt belief, it 
would be in unison with apostolic declaration, 
‘ Not by works of righteousness which we have 
done, but according to his mercy He saved us, 
by the washing of regeneration and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost.’ 

“ Mercy, mercy, is the sum and substance of 
my hope. The unmerited mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus, for the remission of sins, and per- 
fecting the work of preparation for admittance 
into eternal settlement. 

“Tt is now between forty and fifty years since 
this ever to be extolled mercy called me from 
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darkness into light, in a spiritual sense, and the 
Lord was pleased to open the doctrines of the 
Gospel with clearness to my view. I trust I am 
safe in saying, that since that time I have not 
dared to call in question the ways of his work- 
ing, nor to doubt the appointed means of sal- 
vation, as revealed when my awakened soul in 
deep prostration understood the language, and 
uttered it, a Sa#viour or I die, a Redeemer or I 
perish. 

“ Here conviction and repentance were known 
to be produced by the efficacious working of the 
promised gift, and nothing was left to depend 
upon, but the purchased redemption through the 
great Sacrifice without, and the sanctifying in- 
fluence within. 

“ What God hath thus joined together, none 
can, without derogating from his power and 
wisdom, put asunder. I wish to leave the ex- 
pression of my unshaken faith in the stupendous 
plan of Divine love, as manifested in the incar- 
nation, sufferings, crucifixion and resurrection 
of the ever blessed Redeemer. His all-sufficient 
atonement for the guilt of sin, and continued 
intercession for poor fallen man; until in the 
gradual process of regeneration, the dominion 
ever all evil is happily effected, and the great 
design in man’s formation mercifully accom- 
plished, by his experience of full redemption, 
through the operation of the pure and purifying 
spirit of Christ. 

“ As this influence is submitted to, there is a 
progressive advancement in the Divine life, 
from the state of childhood to that of maturity, 
and a growing capacity to comprehend ‘the 
deep things of God.’ These are internally re- 
vealed through communion with Him, the spring 
and source of al] good, when the mind is ab- 
stracted from every inferior feeling or consola- 
tion, and knows the various streams of comfort 
to be as it were swallowed up and lost in the 
ocean of ineffable love. 

“Surely the Christian believer is invited to 
experience redemption, not only from the pollu- 
tion of sin, the love of the world and its spirit, 
the false ways and worship of man’s ordain- 
ing; but from all mixture of creaturely choice, 
wisdom, or willing. And the heart which un- 
reservedly yields to the refining process, does 
witness redemption from self-seeking, so as not 
to be moved by the praise or censure of men, 
but in humble resignation uniformly breathes 
the acceptable language, ‘Thy will be done.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 



































A FATHER, in reading the Bible aloud in his 
family, on coming to the text, “ Blessed are the 
peacemakers,” paused, and asked his children the 
meaning of “the peacemakers.” One of the lit- 
tle ones said,“I know; they are the dressma- 
kers.” It so happened that a dressmaker had 
been employed in the house lately, and the 
pieces strewn upon the floor naturally impressed 
the child’s mind with that etymology. Another 
father, having been told this story, asked his lit- 
tle six-year old girl what “ peacemakers” meant 
in the text which she had before committed to 
memory. “It means,” she said, “the people who 
make the pieces, like those I speak at school.” 
Here was another etymology, equally rational 
and probable. So much depends upon the as- 
sociation which words call up in our mind, that 
in making distinctions, or in choosing language, 
we must give first consideration, not to what 
we understand by our words, but to how we 
shall be understood by those to whom they are 
spoken.—S. S. Times. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” | quietly awaiting a summons from his Heaven) aod pree 

Visit to a Country Town. Father to come to his everlasting home—a hon, and oe 

On the 29th of Fifth Month, the way opened | which he had recently visited in the visions of Bat Th 
to make a visit of a day or two to a pleasant} the night season, and which was reached after S ts 2 


a long journey over a narrow and rough path. iil 
way, but which was beautiful beyond the powen —_ : 
of description. The aged saint seemed to hay, | ( 
full faith in the power and goodness of his | teat to 
Saviour. ; The | 
Among the calls made, one was on a Friend, eek. 
who had been an invalid for forty years, an | - geo 
much of the time a severe sufferer from diseage, ter fee - 
When young, she was ambitious to do mud aoe 
good in the world, and would have chosen for and wide 
herself a life of active usefulness. But it pleased § imterferet 
our Father in Heaven, who knows what is bet hibite 
for each of his children, to assign’to her a h 
different lot. Yet, we doubt not, that her patient The : " 
submission to his holy will, and her concern ty { but also ; 
live in his fear, have made her a preacher of | people, a 
righteousness in her circle of friends and rela | f 
tives, and have tended to lead others into the need 0 f 
self-denying path that conducts to eternal ble aay © 
sedness. : | 
Among the thoughts impressed upon the mind = op _ 
during this visit, was the importance of that | oe _ 
firm faith in the goodness of our Heavenly | we iki 
Father which can enable the mind to rest satis } legislatio 


country town in Pennsylvania. It proved to 
be an interesting visit. The country was very 
green and beautiful, and the conversation of in- 
telligent and goodly Friends added to the en- 
joyment and profit of the little trip. 

It was a real pleasure to ramble in the woods, 
and note the general fragrance emanating from 
a variety of plants. Among the flowers we met 
with were the Solomon’s Seal (Smilacina ra- 
cemosa) ; the Alternate-leaved Dogwood (Cornus 
alternifolia), a shrub or small tree, thickly cov- 
ered with bloom; the Sweet Cicely ( Osmorhiza 
longistylis), an umbelliferous plant with small 
and rather inconspicuous white flowers, and a 
root with a sweet aromatic taste, which is often 
eaten by children, who seem to love everything 
wild which is at all eatable; the Water Cress, 
(Cardamine rhomboidea), whose white flowers 
were quite abundant in the wetter portions of 
the woods ; and the Wild Ginger (Asarum Cana- 
dense) a curious plant, which has a large, creep- 
root-stock, with an aromatic taste like ginger, 
from which rise a pair of large, soft leaves, 
with long foot-stalks, and in the fork of these 








stems, close to the ground, grows a single flower. | fied with his dispensations, without questioning | "™™'8"™! 

A kind Friend brought his horse and car-| He alone knows what discipline his children he ora 
riage, and we drove through some portions of| need for their training and preservation, and sted = 
the surrounding country, visiting among other| He alone can shield them from dangers seen Of the 
places, a farm belonging to a wealthy owner | and unseen, and lead them safely through lifes} 9. 
from Philadelphia, who had expended large a “No good thing will He withhold a Ac 
sums of money in fanciful improvements, such | from them that fear Him.” J. W. non-reli 
as ponds, waterfalls, fine fences, &c. These add of a - 
to the pleasure of those who pass by, perhaps For “ THE FRIEND,” Christin. 
more than to the owner, to whom the charm of A Winter in North China different 
novelty soon fades, while the care and expense c acter of 
needed to keep them in repair remain asa con-| In the fall of the year 1890, the Baptist Mie timable 
tinual burthen. sionary Society of Great Britain sent two duenlty 

An interesting part of our ride was over a| ties, T. M. Morris and Richard Glover to visit | (44 a 
piece of land where the serpentine rock comes | the missions under their care in North China, | yo, 
to the surface, and is extensively quarried as a| and in general to obtain what information they oeatiol 
building stone, for which its softness and inde-| could respecting the operations of Christian any new 


structible character eminently fit it. It is of a 
light, grayish green color, containing a con- 
siderable quantity of magnesia in its composi- 
tion. The stone near the surface and for many 
feet down, is a good deal shattered and com- 
paratively worthless, but as the quarries deepen, 
it becomes more solid and better fitted for the 
purposes of builders. There are large piles, 
around the openings, of refuse stone. Among 
the minerals that accompany this deposit or 
outcrop of stone, is a peculiar variety of dark- 
colored mica (?) called Jefferisite, and a green 
tale. Both of these are in flat plates, like or- 
dinary mica, or isinglass, as it is sometimes 
called, which have a tendency to assume regular 
six-sided forms. The tale has a soft, greasy 
feeling, perhaps due to the magnesia it contains. 
Of this we obtained a number of specimens, 
which the quarrymen had met with and laid on 
one side to sell to visitors. 

The Serpentine outcrop, called “ barrens” in 
the neighborhood, has some vegetation pecu- 
liar to itself. It was too early in the season to 
find some plants which grow upon it. The 
most abundant plants we noticed were a large- 
flowered Cerastium (Cerastium oblongifolium), 
the Mountain Pink (Phlox subulata), and the 
Arabis lyrata, whose radical leaves are cut and 
‘adeniok! but these leaves disappear early in the 
season, and had already withered, although their 
outline was still discernible. 

Among those with whom I met in social con- 
verse was one aged Friend, who seemed to be 


missions in that great country. The letters} if 
which they sent home have been collected and “For 
published with the above title; and they contain } 5. 5, 
much interesting information. 
The deputies peformed their journey by crot | 4. . 
sing the Atlantic to America, and going from | ait en 
San Francisco via: the Sandwich Islands and aant 
Japan to China. The deputies say: “ We trav: } ia iy, 
elled for the most part in the interior [of = hoon 
visiting places which have never been visited } jy 4454, 
save by the missionary, wearing Chinese clothes, | night p 
living with the missionaries as they live, moving therr & 
about in Chinese conveyances with them in their |}, flor 
work, and mixing freely with the people among ale 
whom they labor.” > | port 
“We were nearly five months in the interior, } ». 44, 
travelling by cart, wheel-barrow, mule-litter, aati-for 
and other strange conveyances, not less that f j,,,; . 
1800 miles. We moved at the rate of not more, din 
often considerably less, than three miles @ { 4) 5. 
hour, the roads in many places being in such § yi) 
condition that it was to us a matter of surprise, reaction 
not so much that we moved slowly, as that we § gi: 
moved at all. In addition to this, we trav civiling 
by coast and river steamers and Chinese boa J 4 me 
more than three thousand miles. We spett 
most of our time in the three great provine® — pi 4. 
Chih-li, Shantung, and Shansi, but we all thir 
passing visits to six other provinces, and W§ 4,4, 
saw the larger number of the treaty ports. in 
In referring to the Chinese in San Francis 
and along the Pacific coast, T. M. Morris, say® 
“They seem to be a quiet, sober, industriow 


| zation. 
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1 went to China. 


| United States, and, in consequence, a very bit- 
| ter feeling is displayed against them by the 


i and widespread that it has secured legislative 


) Were unable to do for themselves, were wel- 





THE FRIEND. 
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and preeminently frugal people, who can live 
apd save money where others would starve. 
But they live by themselves as a distinct peo- 

Their ambition is to save money and re- 
tam to their own country, or, at all events, they 
would like to be buried at home. There were 
several coffins on board the ship by which we 


“The difficulty with the Chinese, is a labor 
dificulty. They undersell the labor of the 


laboring classes, and this feeling is so decided 


interference. The entrance of Chinese labor is 

hibited. The Chinese already in the United 

¢s may remain, but no more must come in. 
The Chinese are not only a very industrious, 
but also a very persistent and a very ingenious 
people, and thus it happens that those who have 
the administration of this prohibitive law have 
peed of all their wits to keep the Chinese out. 
Many of the most intelligent people I met with 
in these parts strongly condemn this legisla- 
tion as unnecessary and harmful, and they did 
not hesitate to say that America cannot afford 
to dispense with Chinese labor. And in this 
kegislation, which is designed to prevent Chinese 
immigration, we have another of the many ex- 
pressions of the American love for protection. 
This prohibitive legislation has naturally ex- 
cited a very bitter feeling in China.” 

Of the missions in Japan, T. M. Morris says : 
“One great discouragement, and perhaps the 
most serious hindrance to mission work, is the 
non-religious, or positively irreligious character, 
of a large part of the foreign and nominally 
Christian population; another, operating in a 
diferent way, arises from the unreliable char- 
acter of the native race. Théy have many es- 
timable features of character, but steadfastness, 
sincerity and truthfulness would not be reck- 
oned among the distinguishing virtues of the 
Japanese. They are an easily impressible and 
esentially imitative people, quick to take up 
any new thing, and not reluctant to abandon 
it for something more new. 

“For many years the ambition of Japan has 
been to imitate and reproduce Western civili- 
ation. Foreigners who could teach them any- 
thing, or do anything for them, which they 


comed. Everything foreign was popular, con- 
siderable alen of young Japanese were sent 
to America and Europe at public cost, to learn 
allthat they could learn, that coming back they 
might place their acquisitions at the disposal of 
their country. Since about 1888, feeling has 
| been flowing more and more strongly in another 
and opposite direction ; there has been a strong 
conservative reaction. The cry now is, Japan 
for the Japanese ; there is a distinct and growing 
anti-foreign feeling, and iystead of welcoming 
foreigners, there is the determination to get rid 
them as soon as possible, 7. ¢., as soon as they 
tan find Japanese qualified to fill the places 
Which have been occupied by foreigners. This 
raction is affecting all missionary work. Chris- 
tianity, which was popular as a part of Western 
cviization, is popular no longer, and while the 
wld shade of unpopularity rests upon it, fewer 
adherents will be gained, and some professed 
fends will probably fall away. I do not at 
all think that this is to be regretted. During 
time that everything foreign was so popular, 
success of missions was phenomenal. This 
tone of feeling will probably act as a 
talutary check to a too rapid growth, and prove 


a time of sifting, from which religious move- 
ments in the end take no harm.” 


“The streets are so narrow that in many places 
you can touch the shops which line them, on 
either side, with your outstretched hands. In 
the centre there is a narrow causeway of stones 
very roughly laid, and on each side an accumu- 
lation of filth. There is a total and universal 
disregard of everything in the shape of sani- 
tary precautions and arrangements, and as the 
Chinese seem destitute of all sense of smell, they 
live contentedly in the midst of odors which to 
an Englishman are almost unbearably disgust- 
ing. 
that one reason for their dislike of us is that 
they do not like the smell of us—we smell like 
sheep. The Chinese not only live in the midst 
of dirt, they are dirty themselves. As a nation, 
they suffer from hydrophobia. It fills them with 
astonishment and dismay to see Englishmen use 
water so freely for purposes of ablution. 
Chinese differ very much from the Japanese in 
this particular. 
parts that it is as difficult to get a Chinaman into 
a bath as it is to keep a Japanese out of one. 






























erections with an upper story; the shops are 
open to the street. 
working at their various industries, quite undis- 
turbed by the presence of those who are looking 
on. 
certainly in an immense number of them, you 
see the people engaged in the manufacture, 
cooking, or sale of food. Many of the things 
offered for sale appear to foreigners very re- 
markable compounds. 
gerly purchased, and with evident approval 
consumed by the Chinese. These streets dur- 
ing the business hours of the day are crowded, 
people standing round the shops, some being 
purchasers, and more interested spectators; the 
paved causeway in the middle of the street is 
thronged with files of coolies carrying burdens, 
and ponies, mules and asses engaged in the 
same useful work. Riding in a chair, it is often 
a matter of some difficulty to get along. You 
see everywhere dogs, who seem harmless enough, 
though they occasionally lift up their voices in 
anger or surprise as you pass, and pigs, always 





immediately have a crowd ‘about you. 































The first Chinese port reached was Chefoo. 


Yet, strange to say, the Chinese declare 


The 


There is a saying in these 


The houses in the native town are low wooden 
In them you see people 


In perhaps the majority of these shops— 


They are, however, ea- 


black, are constantly encountered, luxuriating 


in the abominations of the street, or where there 
is room enough to allow it, lying by the roadside, 
in lazy enjoyment of the sunshine. The Chinese 
are as much distinguished for undisguised curi- 
‘osity as the Japanese and Coreans. 


If you 
pause for a minute or two in front of a shop, you 
If two 
fureigners meet to have a brief conversation, 


they have forty or fifty people gathered about 
them, listening with as much appearance of 


interest as though they understood every word 
that was spoken. 

Walking or riding in the outskirts of the 
town, we are struck by the diligence and skill 
of the Chinese as gardeners, and the amount of 
produce they get off small pieces of ground is 
simply astonishing. This is explained by what 
they put into it. Everything which can be used 
as manure is carefully collected and treasured, 
and you cannot go far in any direction without 
coming upon small heaps of manure, carefully 
plastered over with clay to prevent evapora- 
tion. And you see as frequently other heaps 
that might easily be mistaken for potato-pits, to 
which are skewered down small pieces of paper 
with inscriptions. These, we were told, were 
ancestral graves—often of great antiquity.” 





a large city about eighty miles from Peking. 
While there Morris says: “We had while in 
Tien-tsin a remarkable and valuable experience, 
The annual rainfall in Chih-li is twenty-eight 
inches, spread over many weeks. In July, 1890, 
between the first and twenty-second, there was 
a rainfall of thirty-eight inches. Owing to ® 
these excessive rains, a large part of the Chih-li 
Plain was inundated, the waters spreading with 
unusual rapidity, and of the drainage basin of 
the Peiho, estimated at sixty-thousand square 
miles, one-tenth part was completel 
Information is imperfect as to the extent of 
mischief done, but it is supposed that not less 
than four million people will, until the wheat 
harvest of next May, be entirely dependent on 
charity. 
and native benevolent societies are putting forth 
strenuous efforts to provide needful resources. 
The foreign residents in Tien-tsin, however, felt 
that they should take an active part in this 
work of benevolence, and they elected a relief 
committee, which issued a circular appealing to 
foreign residents in China, Japan, Corea and 
the Straits Settlements, it being deemed inexpe- 
dient to send the appeal beyond these limits. 
The Chinese authorities assigned to them ten or 
twelve villages in the neighborhood of Tien-tsin, 
for which they held themselves responsible. A 
deputation from the committee was appointed 
to visit these villages to check the official re- 
ports, and to ascertain exactly as possible the 
condition of things, with a view to the early 
‘distribution of relief. My colleague and my- 
self were invited to go with these gentlemen, 
and we very gladly accepted the invitation. 
The villages were divided amongst those who 
went forth. 
had to inspect and report upon two villages. 
Though the flood had subsided to a large ex- 
tent, our road lay along an embankment, from 
which water extended in every direction, the 
villages being almost surrounded with it. 
some instances, the only means of approach was 
by boats. The country had the appearance of 
a great inland sea, the villages on slightly 
higher ground being islands or peninsulas, em- 
bankments rising here and there above the 





From Chefoo, our travellers went to Tien-tsin, 





submerged. 


Imperial and provincial authorities 


I was attached to a party which 


In 


water level ; and the courses of rivers and canals 
being marked by the sails of boats and punts 
moving in different directions. 

“T visited one village in the morning, another 


in the afternoon. I never saw so much wretched- 


ness before. The houses, if such you can call 
them, are of mud, or sun-burned bricks, their 
internal dimensions would not be, on the av- 


erage, more than ten feet square, about one- 


half of the apartment being taken up with the 
raised platform, the k’ang on which they sleep, 
at the end of which is a small arrangement— 
like a copper hole, above which all the cooking 
is done, and the flue running under the kang, 
the fire for cooking warms the sleeping-place, 
There was not then the pinch of actual famine, 
but it was within measurable distance. The 
people were absolutely destitute, and they could 
only be kept alive for the next six or seven 
months by the help which might come from 
without. No one who has not witnessed it, can 
form any idea of the terrible poverty of these 
villages. In many cases, where the mud huts 
had been dissolved by the heavy rains, whole 
families had no other shelter than that afforded 
by grass mats supported by cross-sticks or bent 
bamboos. The friends I accompanied visited 
some two hundred and fifty Chinese houses, and 
gving as we did, with official authority, and on 
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and on an errand of mercy, we had the oppor- 
tunity of entering houses which at any other 


time, and under any other conditions, would 


have been inexorably closed against a foreigner.” 
(To be continued.) 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 277. 


Anna Shipton relates that when at one time 
living in a dreary residence among the Swiss 
mountains, she felt an unusual longing for the 
society of Christian friends She says: 


“One sultry evening, more oppressed than 
before, I prayed the Lord, that if He had any 
amid these wild mountains whom I could cheer 
or help, or with whom I could take sweet coun- 
sel, He would send them; for my way, from 
circumstances too complicated for this brief 
notice, was peculiarly trying. 

So confident did I feel that He would answer 
the cry of his lonely child, that I rose from my 
knees, and descended the steps of the terrace 
on which the chalet was built, to wait for some 
one sent me from God. I had not long to wait. 
Slowly winding up the mountain pathway, a 
group was visible. As it approached, it proved 
to be a litter, in which was a lady, and by her 
side a young and graceful girl; they halted 
beneath the wide-spreading sycamore trees. The 
attendants retreated, and a table of refreshment 
was spread. When they had partaken of coffee, 
I advanced toward them, not for a moment 
doubting that my prayer was answered. 

“The elder lady was of middle age, with a 
countenance of great intellectual refinement, but 
bearing traces of sorrow and sickness. Her 
simple, gracious bearing, marked her at once of 
a rank in life perhaps the least accessible. The 
younger, whom she afterwards introduced to 
me as her daughter, accosted me with a frank 
courtesy quite in harmony with her appearance, 
and opened the conversation in English with 
an accent unusually pure. At her request we 
continued it in French. 

“T spoke of Jesus at once—of the risen life, 
of the loving cup which, drunk with Him who 
gives it, leaves a blessing behind —and the tears 
of the lady fell fast, while she looked in my face 
with a strange expression of wonder, and begged 
me'to take a seat by her side. Ears were opened 
to hear, and my tongue was unloosed ‘+o tell of 
this very present Lord who was dead and is 
alive again, and behold He is alive for ever- 
more. 

“Time went rapidly by, and the shadows were 
falling from the mountains before the litter was 
prepared for the departure of the God-sent 
guests. I accompanied them a short distance 
on their way. On parting they begged me to 
visit them at the chateau which was beyond the 
mountain. ‘For whom shall I enquire? The 
elder replied, ‘The Princess ;’ at the same 
time, through the daughter, giving me her ad- 
dress. 

“ After bidding me farewell, the younger lady 
returned, and pressing my hand, thanked me 
for the words I had spoken, saying in a voice 
of deep emotion, ‘You have done my mother 
much good in speaking to her of eternal things.’ 

“Many a day, when there arise recollections 
of my wanderings and mountain rests, my heart 
asks for a blessing on the Princess and her gentle 
daughter. This was not the only time of our 
meeting, but it is enough to prove the sympathy 
of our Lord in the cry of the lonely, and the 
desire to serve Him.” 


In The Christion a narrative is given of how 
an atheist was taught to pray. 
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In the summer of 1876, two young men left 
a fishing vessel on the Grand Banks, and started 
in a boat for the outer buoy, about a mile away 
to take in the “trawl.” One of these young 
men had lived for years in open rebellion against 
God, and in steadfast opposition to Christ. He 
had no faith in prayer or in the Bible, and had 
no desire to be troubled with religious thoughts 
and considerations, Rejecting the proposals 
which his father had made him for a settlement 
in life, he had loved pleasure and gone deliber- 
ately after sin. He had abandoned his home, 
taken to the sea, and proposed to cut loose from 
all restraint, and follow such a course of sinful 
indulgence as his unholy instincts inclined him 
to pursue. He had convinced himself that 
there was no God, and having cast off fear, he 
was running deliberately in the ways of death. 

They started from the vessel, apprehending 
little danger; but before they had gone fara 
dense fog settled down upon them, and they 
were aware that they were lost. They could 
not find their way back to the vessel ; they could 
not tell the points of the compass, and they 
knew not which way to row. They were out on 
one of the most unfrequented portions of the 
Grand Banks, and were well aware that fully 
one-third of the persons who thus get lost never 
find their way back to their ships, and they felt 
that their situation was by no means enviable. 

The day passed away, and darkness settled 
down upon them. Morning came, and night, 
but still the same dense fog hung over them, 
and no way of escape was opened. For seven 
long days and nights they remained on board 
their little boat, without food or shelter, without 
sufficient clothing, and exposed to the cold and 
damp by day and night. They were wearied, 
exhausted, benumbed; their feet were frozen, 
the young man’s companion became insane from 
exposure, hunger and thirst, and the skeptic had 
abundant opportunity to look his skepticism 
full in the face, and see just how much it was 
worth in time of need. 

Hungry, helpless and despairing beyond the 
reach of any human arm, what could he do but 
turn to God for aid? And so, having sufficiently 
canvassed the matter in his mind, he at last 
confessed that he believed in God, and turned 
to Him as his only refuge, and prayed for help 
and that they might have rain. 

Before morning a shower came. He spread 
his tarpaulin jacket and caught the descending 
drops, and drank them with such a relish as he 
had never known before. Water at last had 
come, and he believed that it had come in 
answer to prayer. 

It then dawned upon him that there is no 
limit to the power and willingness of God to 
help the needy, and that if there was a vessel 
within a radius of fifty miles God knew it, and 
could easily guide them to it notwithstand- 
ing the fog. So, before the morning of the 
eighth day broke, he prayed to God for guid- 
ance, and waited for the day. Then, under a 
distinct and conscious impression, he began to 
row in a certain direction. He persuaded his 
companion to unite with him, and they bent to 
the oars for some two hours, until his compan- 
ion was exhausted; then he rowed alone for 
about six or eight hours, with all the energy he 
could command, though faint and weary and 
hungry. At length, at the close of the eighth 
day, his strengh exhausted and the fog still 
hanging over them, he prayed again,—prayed 
for clear weather and for a vessel within easy 
reach. Then followed another weary night of 
waiting, but before dawn the wind had died 


and the fog had rolled back and was massed jp 
heavy clouds upon the horizon. At dawnt 
saw a vessel some four miles away, and wi 
their little remaining strength they pulled until 
they came alongside, and on the morning of the 
ninth day were taken on board a French veel, 
carefully nourished, and in due time he was rm 
stored to health and to home. Within a fey 
hours after they reached this vessel the 
settled down and did not lift for several days, 

The young man’s plans for a life of vice and 
sin were now frustrated. He was no longer 
able bodied man. Exposure, thirst and ge. 
haustion had reduced his strength and in 
citated him for the life of a seaman which he 
had chosen; so he obtained a temporary pos- 
tion on shore, but was not yet willing to yield 
his heart to God, nor perform the vows he made 
in the hour of anguish and distress. Hem 
lapsed into unbelief, and months passed away 
before he acknowledged that God had so mera. 
fully preserved him. 

But God taught him his first lesson, and the 
time soon came for the second, and more im- 
portant one. One morning in 1877, he happened 
to attend a religious service, and at the closeh 
remained, scarcely knowing the reason why, 
and engaged in conversation with a gentlema 
whose sincerity as a Christian he scoffed at, and 
ridiculed all religious things. The gentlema 
asked him if he did not think it his duty 
become a Christian. 

“No!” he replied. “Not if I do not believe 
in Christianity, and I certainly do not. Yo 
would not ask a man to believe what he dos 
not believe.” 

“Don’t you believe the Bible?” 

“No,” was the reply, “not half of it.” 

“ Well, all that you need is faith.” 

This impressed him as being a very stram 
remark. “Certainly,” he said, “I see if I 
had faith, I would be the same as you are, or 
other Christians. But there is where the difi- 
culty is, it is impossible for me to believe agains 
reason.” 

“Do you believe that God would give yo 
faith if you asked Him for it ?” 

The suddenness of this question startled him 
It opened up an entirely new view of the whok 
situation to his mind. His memory at once r 
verted to his deliverance on the occasion whe 
in temporal distress he had prayed and Gol 
had heard him, and had answered his prayer 
He recalled his promises to God at that time; 
promises unfulfilled and broken. He was cat 
did with himself for once, and confessed ti 
himself that he did believe in God and in th 
efficacy of prayer. 

“ Well,” said he, “ won’t you ask Him?” 

He turned to his friend and said, “I will’ 
They prayed together. His broken prayer Wi 
simply this: 

“Oh, Lord, show_me thy way.” 

And the Lord did show him. 

















Selected for “THE FRIEND,” 

A Sotemn Apmonrrion. —“ Truly it i! 
striking and unanswerable fact, that there bi 
not been one individual, who has risen to! 
eminence for religious dedication in our Sede 
but has had to tread the narrow and 
path; and has had to attribute his progres 
giving up, in the ability received, to obey® 
secret monitions of the Spirit of Christ, evel 
little things; nor has there, I believe, been 
who has swerved from his course that has 
mately turned out better than the salt that 
lost its savor.’—John Barelay. 
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He simply owns those which always existed for | Society?” It is very evident now, even to the | of true Quakerism: “But if we walk in the § grades 
him. Let us not, in dealing with them that] casual observer, what has been done within the | light, as He is in the light, we have fellowship tically 
are without, lower the standard of the Divine} limits of those Yearly Meetings whose delegates | one with another, and the blood of Jesus Chrig ing rai 
demands, or tell the man to write sixty when | werein attendance at the late Conference. Had | his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” her 








his bill demands eighty or a hundred. the query been, “ How can true Quakerism be 
kept alive?” instead of “ How can our small 
meetings be built up?” and had the gathering 
been left to Him alone who can rightly gather, 
probably there would not be a single person in 
the Society claiming the name of Friend, who 
would advocate a paid ministry. “Except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it; except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain.” And if people 


By patient continuance in well-doing will the | Engin 
victory be attained. We have, “First the blade § be cou 
then the ear, then the full corn in the ear” § cost. 
First, individual faithfulness, then faithfulney — and qu 
of Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly Meetings; § can bt 
then faithfulness on the part of all Yearly § runnin 
Meetings of Friends, in coming together int ot 
outward fellowship, thereby working more effes. Bar 
tually in building up Christ’s kingdom in the | imprac 
earth. Jos 8. Gipty, §f first fif 
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Individual Faithfulness. 


“Draw nigh to God and He will draw nigh 
to you.” In this our day of trial, when there 
are so many claiming the name of Friend, who 
seem to be indifferent to the precious testimonies 
left on record by the spiritually-minded in the 
early history of the Society, how needful it is 















































for all who feel a concern that genuine Quaker- | are to be known by their works, may it not] N. Darrmourn, Mass., Fifth Month 22nd, 1893, culties. 
ism be kept alive, to wait individually upon the | rightly be inferred that the Yearly Meetings contra: 
Lord that their spiritual strength may be re-| which were represented at Indianapolis have . : His 
newed, that each may be “ like a tree planted by | become too large and too popular (in the eyes Natural History » Science, te, face of 









the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit 
in his season; his leaf also shall not wither ; 
and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” And 
let us not forget that the Lord is still able “ to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the open- 
ing of the prison to them that are bound.” He 
alone can feed us with that soul-sustaining food, 
the hidden manna which will preserve us as a 
people, and keep us out of the power of those 
who would carry away into captivity even the 
little remnants of the Society that desire to re- 
main faithful to the principles of true Quaker- 
ism, or primitive Christianity. Unto the Lord’s 
faithful followers, He will indeed “ give beauty 
for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the gar- 
ment of praise for the spirit of heaviness ; that 
they may be called trees of righteousness, the 
planting of the Lord that He might be glori- 


of the world) for their members to keep in the Coffee.—The Arabian or common coffee plant larger 
“straitand narrow way ” of true Quakerism? | Came originally from the mountains of byt | into tl 

The ten Yearly Meetings whose delegates took | Sinia ; was from thence carried to Arabia, and | Jong, t 
part in the deliberations at the Indianapolis Con- | !ater on to all parts of the tropical world. Li. 
ference, according to the Census of 1890, include berian coffee was more recently discovered mn 
about three-fourths of all claiming the name of | the forests of the West Coast of Africa. Libe | foot m 
Friend in the United States. And yet the “ Pas- | Tian coffee is a low land plant, and in the West } he ha¢ 
toral System” was approved of by that repre- Indies is cultivated almost down to the level off py 4 
sentative body. Only seven persons out of a the sea shore; but the Arabian coffee plant } shove 
hundred or more delegates were reported as dis- | 8ToWs best at elevations of 2500 feet or mor | ‘Thys | 
senting—truly a lamentable condition indeed? above the ocean. up to | 

It would seem that the Society has now come Coffee trees usually have the tops removed bank | 
to the “ parting of the ways ;” for true Quaker- | 8° 48 to keep them low, and the fruit within easy J which 
ism and a “hireling ministry” are incompati- | "each of the pickers. They are attacked by | for th 
ble. Like oil and water, they cannot be united. | "ny enemies—borers, mealy bugs, scales and | the da 
That which is inward and spiritual must ever shell insects, blight, and rats and mice. The The 
remain uppermost. Surely if there ever was a| fTuit of the coffee consists of two seeds envel gestion 
loud call for faithfulness to fundamental prin- oped in a sweetish pulp, of which these small ani- § hooks 


























































































fied.” Surely God is able to pour out his Spirit | ciples, on the part of individual members of the mals are immoderately found. When the fruit to me 
upon those who are faithful unto Him, and they | living branches of the Society of Friends, it is | 'S gathered it is passed through a machine to | yhere 
shall thereby have power to “repair the waste | here ; it is now, if true Quakerism is to be kept | ™™Move the pulp. This leaves the beans Cov F colon) 
cities, the desolations of many generations.” alive. Would that all claiming membership in ered with a sticky mucilaginous material, which | Tt occ 

Paul in one of his epistles to the Corinthians | the Society might be obedient to the inshining | 18 removed by fermentation and washings, and dispro 


the coffee dried in the sun. The skin or parch- | po 
ment (as it is called) which covers the seedsis | where 
removed by a pulling machine. Every 


Cocoa Nuts.—The crops of this useful prov | mason 
duct of the Palm, are often much injured by } by sin 
the depredations of rats, which climb the trees | Whole 
and devour the young nuts. of this 


encouraging them to faithfulness, wrote : “ Know 
ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump? Purge out therefore the old leaven, that 
ye may be a new lump.” If it was necessary in 
that day, for the members of the Corinthian 
church to purge out the old leaven, how essen- 
tial it is in this our day and generation, for in- 
dividual members of the Society of Friends to 
be faithful, as ability is given by the Minister 
of ministers, to purge out the leaven of Metho- 
dism that has been brought into the Society ; 
that the church may be built upon the rock of 
Divine revelation—the foundation of true Qua- 
kerism. 

“ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap ;” hence it follows that the life and spiritual 
growth of a religious society, will depend upon 
the faithfulness with which individuals maintain 
its principles; then how careful and watchful 
all its members should be that none but good 
seed be sown. “ For he that soweth to his flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption, but he that 
soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life 





light of Christ in the heart, that the Church 
might be brought “ up from the wilderness lean- 
ing upon her beloved.” 

We may read that when Gideon was chosen 
of God to deliver the Israelites out of the hands 
of the Midianites, he said,“ My family is poor 
in Manasseh, and I am the least in my father’s 
house.” But the Lord said unto him: “Surely 
I will be with thee, and thou shalt smite the 
Midianites as one man.” When Gideon was 
made willing to take the command of Israel’s 
army and lead them forth to battle they num- 
bered thirty-two thousand men. “And the 
Lord said unto Gideon, the people that are with 
thee are too many for me to give the Midianites 
into their hands lest Israel vaunt themselves 
against me, saying my own hand hath saved 
me.” Gideon’s army was greatly reduced, but 
by putting his trust in the Lord, he was enabled 
to overcome his enemies with a little company 
of three hundred men. How clearly does this 
show that when clothed with right authority, one 
shall be able to chase a thousand, and two to 












Pine Apple is a native of tropical America. “The 
It is generally propagated by detaching and 
planting out the suckers which form around the 
parent root-stock. The leaves are prickly,so | The 
that those who work among these plants are | Tdo, 
compelled to protect themselves with strong built | 
canvas leggings, and their hands with heavy | the si 
gloves. side, 


How to Learn from the Birds.—There are me- ra 
chanical engineers among the birds, and one of aon 
the most practical is a member of the swallow The 
family. Between the Winooski Valley and Lake | 4, A 
Champlain, north of the city of Burlington, lie | }),4 
a broad sand-plain high above the lake level, good 
through which the Central Railroad was to be 
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everlasting.” The harvest which was gathered | put ten thousand to flight. carried in a tunnel. But the sand was destitule } 4, 
at the late Conference of Indianapolis very| We may find on record that under the old | of moisture or cohesiveness, and the engineer large 
clearly shows the truth of this declaration ; for | Mosaic law, “The fire shall ever be burning upon 














after expending a large sum of money, decided day, 
that the tunnel could not be constructed be J gon. 
cause there were no means of sustaining the cham 
material during the building of the masonry. — |, . 
The removal of so large a quantity of material tereat 
from a cut of such dimensions also involved 9B fy : 
expense that was prohibitory. The route WR yin 
consequently given up and the road built ms}; | 
crooked ravine through the centre of the OM, B toy ; 
involving ascending and descending grades 

more than one hundred and thirty feet to tt Seo 
mile. When the railroad was opened ¢ sorpi 


is not the “ Pastoral System” but the legitimate 
fruit which has come from the seed, sown to the 
flesh in the Society during the past fifty years 
or more? And are not the “ Pastoral System ” 
in the United States and the “ Home Mission ” 
in England offshoots from the same root? 
When an effort was made to build up or 
strengthen the small meetings, the queries were, 
“What can be done to please the young people 
and keep them with us? and how can we pre- 
vail with those who are not members to join the 


the altar; it shall never go out.” And now in 
these troublous times, how should all who deeply 
feel for the welfare of our Zion wait individually 
upon the Lord that the Divine fire may be kept 
burning upon the altar of their hearts, that it 
might consume all the dross (the “ pastoral sys- 
tem” in the Society), the tin ; (formal singing), 
and the reprobate silver (the outward ordinan- 
ces). Without Divine help individual members 
of the Society will fail to live up to those prin- 
ciples which are essential to the life and growth 
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es were found to involve a cost which prac- 
tically drove the through freights to a compet- 
ing railroad. 
here was at the time a young man in the 
ineer’s office of the railroad who said that 
be could tunnel the sand bank at a very small 
cost. He wassummoned before the managers 
and questioned. “Yes,” he said, modestly, “I 
can build the tunnel for so many dollars per 
running foot, but I cannot expect you to act 
upon my Opinion when so many American and 
ropean engineers have declared the project 
impracticable.” The managets knew that the 
first fifty feet of the tunnel involved all the diffi- 
culties. They offered him, and he accepted a 
contract to build fifty feet of the structure. 

His plan was simplicity itself. On a vertical 
face of the bank he marked the line of an arch 
larger than the tunnel. On this line he drove 
into the bank sharpened timbers, twelve feet 
long, three by four inches square. Then he re- 
moved six feet of the material and drove in an- 
other arch of twelve-foot timbers, removing six 
feet more of sand, repeating this process until 
he had space enough to commence the mason- 

. As fast as this was completed the space 
ove it was filled, leaving the timbers in place. 
Thus he progressed, keeping the masonry well 
up to the excavation, until he had pierced the 
bank with the cheapest tunnel ever constructed, 
which has carried the traffic of a great railroad 
for thirty years, and now stands as firm as on 
the day of the completion. 

The engineer was asked if there was any sug- 
gestion of the structure adopted by him in the 
books on engineering. “ No,” he said, “ it came 
tome in this way. I was driving by the place 
where the first attempts were made, of which a 
colony of bank-swallows had taken possession. 
It occurred to me that these little engineers had 
disproved the assertions that this material had 
no cohesion. They have their homes in it, 
where they raise two families every summer. 
Every home is a tunnel, self-sustaining without 
masonry. A larger tunnel can be constructed 
by simply extending the principle. This is the 
whole story. The bank-swallow is the inventor 
of this form of tunnel construction. I am simply 
a copyist—his imitator.” 

There are fine points in animal engineering. 
—Personal Reminiscences of L. E. Chittenden 


The Clif’ Palace, recently discovered in Colo- 
rado, is the largest house known to have been 
built by cliff dwellers. It is about 150 feet up 
the side of the cliff, and is built in a space in its 
side. Its length is 450 feet, and it has 244 
rooms, many of them well preserved. Small 
towers surmount the palace, and are pierced by 
many holes, supposed to be loop holes for arrows. 
The palace belonged, no doubt, to the chief of 
the tribe. Many of the outer walls have crum- 
bled, but the inner courts and rooms are in 
good condition. It is five stories high. Some 
twenty rooms, that in all probability were used 
4% council chambers, are of circular shape, six 

tge pillars supporting a roof of sticks and 
clay, in the centre of which is left a hole for the 
tone chimney. The room is ventilated by air 

bers extending down the side of each pil- 

t, with openings like fire-places. Another in- 
leresting house, the Baleony House, is found a 

W miles up the canyon. It is two stories high, 
With a balcony extending from the second story. 

tig hot as large as the palace, but in preserva- 
tion is nearly perfect.— The Presbyterian. 


Scorpions. —The Scientific American states that 
*orpions have become so numerous in the city 
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of Durango, Mexico, that the municipal au- 
thorities have offered a valuable prize to the 
person capturing the largest number this month. 
Two thousand of them were killed at the hos- 
pital there in one day. For these scorpions the 
city pays sixty cents a hundred, and 80,000 
were destroyed last year. Scorpions are found 
as far north as Tennessee and North Carolina. 





Items. 

New Russian Cruisers—The plans for a second 
gigantic cruiser of the “ Rurik” type have been 
lately submitted to the Russian Naval Technical 
Committee. This new vessel, which is to be built 
at the Baltic Works, will be 11 feet longer and 4 
feet broader than the “ Rurik.” A third cruiser, 
of 14,500 ton displacement, is also to be constructed 
in St. Petersburg. This vessel is to be furnished 
with three engines, each of 5,000 indicated horse- 
poaet, and three propellers. It is expected that 

th these cruisers, which will carry an enormous 
supply of coal, will be able to steam nineteen knots 
an bour. 


egro Education in United States of America.— 
The statistics of Negro instruction in the United 
States comprise some interesting figures. Where, 
only twenty-seven years ago, no colored child was 
legally permitted to read, there are now 25,530 
sthools in which 2,250,000 have learned to read, 
and most of them to write. In the colored schools 
there are 238,000 pupils and 20,000 colored teach- 
ers. There are 150 schools for advanced education, 
and seven colleges administered by colored presi- 
dents and faculties; and of the presidents three 
were formerly slaves. It is also noted that there 
are 154 colored editors, 250 lawyers, and 740 physi- 
cians, and that there are 247 colored students now 
educating themselves in European universities.— 
Herald of Peace. 


The following article taken from the Christian 
Advocate of New York represents pretty clearly the 
light in which many people will regard the action 
of the Directors of the Columbian Exposition in 
opening its gates on the First-day of the week : 

Some Questions and Conclusions.—Suppose a man 
were to offer to a bookseller, much in need of money, 
a thousand dollars to assist him in his business, on 
the condition that he shall not keep for sale im- 
moral publications, and he should accept the gift. 
Should the bookseller afterward conclude that much 
profit might be made by the sale of the prohibited 
articles, and set his wits at work to find a way to 
evade the performance of the condition’; and should 
a lawyer whom he consulted say, “‘ You need not 
sell them inside the store with the other books, but 
have a clerk stand in front and supply those who 
wish them,” and acting on the advice he shonld 
forthwith begin their sale, would or would not the 
giver of the money be justified in saying to him, 
“You knew what I meant, you took my money, 
and on a technicality you refuse to keep your 
promise ; you are an unprincipled, dishonest 
man ?” 

The Congress of the United States offered a large 
sum to the Columbian Exposition on condition that 
the Fair should not be opened on Sunday. The 
money was accepted with a full understanding of 
the meaning of the condition. After a time the 
Directory made desperate efforts to secure the re- 
peal of the condition, and failed. Now it resorts 
to a technicality, and throws open the grounds ex- 
cept the Exposition buildings, so that and the 
Midway and the concessionaries can operate their 
plants and carry on their entertainments, the entire 
“show ” except the buildings and their exhibits, 
being wide open. 

The Directors know that had this scheme been 
avowed during the discussion in Congress, they 
would not have received the appropriation. 

What is the necessary conclusion concerning 
their integrity? Is their any difference in princi- 
ple between their action and that of the bookseller 
supposed in the foregoing? 


An Uneasy Conscience.—John J. Macfarlane a few 
years ago was implicated in the fraudulent man- 
agement of a bank, and fled te Brazil to escape ar- 
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rest and punishment. He says, “I was suffering 
mental tortures all the time I was away. No mat- 
ter where I went, or who I met, the unrest always 
ossessed me.” He finally concluded to return to 
hiladelphia, surrender himself to justice and en- 
dure the penalty, so as to obtain relief. 

On the 31st of Fifth Month he appeared in Court, 
made his statement and was sentenced to four years’ 
imprisonment, the same sentence that had been in- 
flicted on his colleagues. 





Bustness Successes AND FarLures.— In 
answer to the inquiry of a correspondent as to 
what proportion of those who succeed in ac- 
quiring a competency in business pursuits ulti- 
mately retain it, the Journal of Commerce says : 
“ Of those who engage in business on their own 
account, only three out of a hundred escape 
failure, and only five out of a hundred succeed 
in avoiding an entire collapse of their first 
effort. Of those who at some time or other 
have in hand a reasonable competence, and 
may be said to have succeeded in business, 90 
per cent. are still the subjects of after reverses 
of some sort, so that only 10 per cent. of the 
successful ones keep their fortunes unshaken.” 
No two things, the editor remarks, should be 
more strongly impressed upon the young men 
of our country than the insecurity of riches, 
even when acquired, and their unsatisfying 
character. “Their is no fallacy so universally 
cherished as the notion that wealth is surely a 
means of happiness. The care of a large pro 
erty is one of the most burdensome of earthly 
trusts. The only material good which comes 
out of any estate is to be made out of a moder- 
ate income far more easily than from a large 
one, and with fewer attendant disadvantages.” 
These are wholesome truths, and we commend 
them to the observance of every man in busi- 
ness, and especially to every young man. A 
wise motto for every one is, “ Never make haste 
to get rich.” Undue zeal oftener than other- 
wise mars the thing it would make. Industry 
and content mark the syre road to the desired 
goal.— Republished by request of an old sub- 
seriber, from the Publie Ledger of 1857. 
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We have been interested in the following com- 
ments of the marriage of people of different re- 
ligious persuasions, extracted we believe from 
the New York Christian Advocate : 

“The Roman Catholics are opposed to the 
marriage of their people to Protestants, and with 
good reason ; but Protestants have equally good 
reasons for opposing the marriage of their mem- 
bers to Roman Catholics. 

“France may teach us a lesson. It is found 
there that the results of such unions, with all 
the Protestant guarantees possible, are fatal 
spiritually. Here is the testimony of pastors of 
the Reformed Church : 

In the parish of Saint Amand “the children 
of mixed marriages are almost all baptized as 
Protestants; the Church gains, therefore, nu- 
merically by these marriages, but not in Chris- 
tian life.” In Cambrai “generally the children 
are gained to us, but the religious life of such 
families is far from what it should be.” In 
Inchy, where the children are Protestants, “ the 
influence upon them of mixed marriages is de- 
plorable.” In Walencourt “ the children go to 
the Protestant church, but in general give 
neither religious nor even moral results.” In 
Amiens “ the children, even as do their parents, 


